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JOHN DOE, CANDIDATE FOR AN 


HONORARY DEGREE' 


‘‘Say, did you hear that John Doe is 
dead ?”’ 

“Dead! John Doe! Why, that’s hard to 
believe. What was it, an aecident?”’ 

‘*No, they tell me he died of TB.’’ 

“‘TB! Oh, come on, now; that’s impos- 


sible! John was in my elass. I knew him 
well, and he certainly took the prize for 
being husky and healthy if any of us did. 
I'll bet it wasn’t TB!”’ 

Impossible? Well, listen to this: 


Doe, John: A.B., 1933, died on May 10 at a hos- 
pital near his home city of Pleasant View, aged 30. 
Death terminated a lingering illness that had con- 
fined him to bed for the past three years. John Doe 
will be remembered by fellow alumni of Ivy College 
as an outstanding student, a nine-letter winner in 
athletics, and president of the undergraduates in 
his senior year. He leaves a wife (Emily Smith, 
A.B., 1934) and one son, David, aged five. 
ous to the discovery of the illness that resulted in 
his untimely death, Mr. Doe had been employed by 


Previ- 


the Jones Corporation, where a brilliant future was 
predicted for him. 

In this brief paragraph the Ivy College 
Alumni Review for June, 1941, told the 
story of young John Doe, a graduate of 
whom it was proud and one who never 
doubted that his Alma Mater was the finest 
college in America. 

But is John Doe’s whole story packed 
Maybe some- 
Let us 


into those four sentences? 


thing has been omitted. poke 


1 Paper read at the 38th annual meeting, Na- 


tional Tuberculosis Association, Philadelphia, May 
8, 1942. 


By 
CHARLES E. LYGHT, M.D. 
DIRECTOR, STUDENT HEALTH SER 
VICE, CARLETON COLLEGE 


around among the ruins of a career and 
see what we ean find. 

For did that his 
grandmother, who lived with the family 


instance, you know 
ever since John was a small boy, was racked 


constantly by ‘‘chronie bronehitis’’? Or 
had you heard that his mother’s brother, 
the one who went 1914, 
died out there of ‘‘galloping consumption’’ 


that everyone agreed he must have picked 


to California in 


up traveling on the tourist cars? 

Perhaps it has nothing to do with the 
narrative, but rather 
puny when he attended grade school in 
When he high 
basketball 


John himself was 


Pleasant View. was in 


school, once after a vame, he 
spat up a little blood. Nobody worried, 
naturally, as they were sure it came from 
a bang on the nose that he didn’t happen 
to remember. 

Then there was the time when Ivy Col- 
lege sent him a sheaf of papers to be made 
out before they would allow him to matric 
ulate there. One of these was some sort 
of medical statement, so John duly pre- 
sented it to old Dr. Brown, who had looked 
after John and all his relatives and in-laws 
for most of their natural lives. Hard-work- 
ing, kindly, Dr. Brown knew all his patients 
‘*inside-and-out,’’ to use his own expression. 
Accordingly, all he did that busy afternoon 
when he saw the paper was to snort : ‘‘ What 
next will they be asking for?’’ and to write 
in his slanting serawl: ‘‘I have known this 
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boy ever since I brought him into the world, 
and he is in excellent physical condition. 
He will be a real addition to your school.”’ 

As it turned out, in the latter instance, 
Dr. Brown was right! 

The autumn that John entered college, 
new ar- 


Ivy announced a commendable 


rangement, whereby every incoming. stu- 


dent received a ‘complete physical exami- 
nation.’’ 

John’s name was fairly near the top of 
scheduled to be 
20. At the 


was to 


the alphabet, so he was 


booked over on October last 


moment, however, the doctor who 


examine him, phoned to say that he had 


into the country on an 


called out 


case, so John and a few 


been 
emergency others 
had to wait until later. 

Along in February, after Zimmermann 
and Zufelt had passed through the mill, 
John Doe was summoned to the gym one 
afternoon, weighed and measured, poked 
and thumped assiduously. Just as_ the 
physician tucked the stethescope into his 
to John’s heart and lungs, 


ears to listen 


the ROTC unit began to parade and prac- 


tice rifle drill in the gym, while a swim- 
ming race was In progress in the pool below 
the doctor’s office. But that was all right! 
John had added a good many pounds dur- 
ing high school, and he had every appear- 
ance of being a perfect physical specimen. 
Sometimes, such as after a strenuous foot- 
ball scrimmage, he grew monstrously tired, 
but then, who didn’t? And 
have thought to mention that little cough 


who would 
that he knew came from his sinuses? 

Yet, even had the building been as quiet 
as the college library that afternoon, who 
knows if the doetor would have heard any- 
thing significantly amiss in John’s lungs? 
Ile was as handy and competent with a 
stethescope as any of us ean hope to be. 
But the profession has come to realize that 
few cases of really early tuberculosis ever 
Lit- 


are picked up through a stethescope. 


tle lesions are seen, not heard! 
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John, like everyone else at Ivy, had a 
roommate, though I can’t prove that the 
roommate properly belongs in John’s story. 
Sut, at any rate, after their junior year, 
this lad failed to 
‘“‘nervous breakdown,’’ 
when, later, word got around that he was 


return. Some sort ot 


folks said, and 


down in Tueson, it seemed reasonable to 
suppose he might have picked up a touch 
of lung trouble somewhere, too. But he 
has succeeded in dropping out of sight, so 
nobody knows for sure. 

In 1933 John graduated, summa cum 
laude, Student Association president, cap- 
tain of the baseball team. This was the 
same spring that some well-intentioned but 
obviously meddlesome ‘‘ Tuberculosis Com- 


mittee,’’ 
ican Student Health Association, sent Pres- 


ident Dexter, of Ivy, a handful of litera- 


claiming to represent the Amer- 


ture on the subject of student tuberculosis, 
and a questionnaire aimed at ascertaining 
whether Ivy had a ease-finding program, 
and, if so, what was being discovered. 
Well, you know, it takes all kinds of people 
to make a world! 

Amy Johnson, then secretary to the 
president, well remembers promptly filing 
the literature under ‘‘ Miseellaneous,’’ and 
then taking down President Dexter’s cor- 
dial reply, in which he thanked this band 
of earnest fanatics for their interest in stu- 
dent health, especially at Ivy. She is still 
able to quote you one sentence: 

We are most exacting in our selection of students 
here at Ivy College, insisting on a certificate of 
physical fitness before we accept them, providing a 
careful medical examination shortly after they ar- 
rive on the campus, and being ready at all times 
to conduct special investigation, such as chest 
X-rays, if we suspect from the student’s back- 
ground, symptoms, or physical check-up that he 
is in need of such attention. 

Miss Johnson remembers, too, that the 
president asked her if she knew of anyone 
who had been ill with tuberculosis in the 
(He was away so much 


Johnson 


last several years. 


of the time, himself.) Miss 
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couldn’t reeall anyone, off-hand, although 
she did hesitantly mention Professor Wil- 


iam’s ease. But the president said, No, 
he had reference only to students, and so 
his letter to the 


wound up something like this: 


Tuberculosis Committee 


I have made inquiry, and to the best of my 
knowledge, no student at Ivy College has suffered 
from tuberculosis in recent years. Due to this fine 
record and to our exeellent climate here, I feel I 
ean state positively that tuberculosis is no problem 


on our campus. 

But this is all apart from John Doe’s 
story, for he went on to graduate school, 
returning only long enough the following 
marry his sweetheart, 
It was a hard pull, getting 


June to 
Emily Smith. 
that master’s degree, slaving for the doe- 


Campus 


torate, then landing the minor position 
with the Jones Corporation. Two babies 


kept Emily and John well as 


happy, though they were saddened by the 


poor as 


death of one as a tiny infant, earried off 
hy an unexplainable, insidious, but virulent 
attack of meningitis. The doctors thought 
it might have been tubereulosis, though 
it never was proved, the young parents be- 
ing unable to bring themselves to permit 
an autopsy. And, anyway, where in the 
world could that disease have cropped up 
from? 

John wrote a comprehensive examination 
to qualify for a promotion at the Jones 
plant. The manager complimented him on 
his high standing among the applicants, 
and explained that there was only one more 


formality, one they required of all their 





engineering staff—a complete physical ex- 


amination. That would be a einch, John 
knew, as he recalled how readily he had 
passed one at college. Strange, when he 
came to think of it, he hadn’t had one since, 
though he guessed that was because the uni- 
versity never bothered its graduate stu- 
After all, 
candidates were older and _ busier, 


dents with physical check-ups. 
Ph.D. 


as well as more mature and more sensible 
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than undergraduates, so it Just didn’t pay. 


As for John, he had nothing to fear, in 
spite of the nasty, persistent cough, and 
Working too 


That was all! 


the recent drop in weight. 
hard; smoking too much. 

Well, the company doctor surely was 
did all the 
One of 


thorough! He usual things, 


then a few more. these was a 


tuberculin test—the first one John had ever 
had. 


with the needle, John’s arm showed a red, 


A couple of days after his encounter 
raised, angry spot. Apparently that called 
for a chest X-ray, so John, secretly amused, 
but cheerful, submitted to all the fuss and 
bother with a grin. The new job would 
be worth it. 

Well, 


weren’t satisfied. 


what do They 


They called him in for a 


you suppose ? 
second picture, then began a flock of lab- 


oratory tests. Finally, instead of the 
coveted position in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Jones Corporation, John found 
he had won for himself a white bed in the 
county sanatorium. The ‘‘moths’’ had got 
into his lunes, John jokingly told friends 
who came to visit him, and it was just a 
matter of a little time and a lot of patience 
until the moth-holes would be all healed up 
and he would be back on the job again. 
John got out of the sanatorium inside a 
month, but it was only for a day—just long 
enough to go to Grandma’s funeral. Poor 
Grandma’s ‘‘bronchitis’’ had finally been 
Funny thing, though! 


had 
most of his father’s practice, had found 


too much for her. 
Young Dr. Brown, who taken over 
some queer-looking ‘‘bugs’’ in Grandma’s 
sputum. ‘‘Acid-fast bacilli?’ he called 
them, though his father kidded him about 
such a notion, and reminded him that old 
folks just didn’t have tuberculosis! 

Back to the sanatorium went John, back 
to take the cure, even though the superin- 
tendent, had 
Emily that the case had come to the institu- 


unknown to John, warned 


tion like too many others—a good deal later 
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than they liked to see them enter. John 
did everything they told him, and they did 
all they could for John. For that lad cer- 
tainly deserved to get well if anybody ever 
did! 

But, for some reason, John simply didn’t 
improve. Instead, he slipped. Finally, 
brave and joking to the end, in the spring 
of 1941, John died. 

‘*Burned out!’’ the sanatorium doctor 
said. ‘*Worn to a frazzle. Too much in- 
volvement. Tissues too allergic. Even sur- 
very Was too late to help much. If I eould 
have had my hands on him two, three, five 
vears earlier, Mrs. Doe, I feel certain I 
could have given your husband back to 
you 

Emily took it like a thoroughbred, of 
course. She is working now as a secretary. 
In faet, it seems like a strange coineidence, 
but, as a needy alumna of Ivy, she inherited 
Miss Johnson’s position when the latter 
married. In addition to being thoroughly 
examined herself, and having young David 
checked over periodically, Emily made a 
point of telling President Dexter all about 
how she came to be a widow. She even re- 
lated to him exactly what the experts told 
her might have been done, cheaply and 
easily, at Ivy College or at the university 
to discover his tuberculosis at a stage when 
it could have been treated economically and 


successfully. 


Mwemt se . «. 
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The result is that President Dexter, who 
was elected to his position originally be- 
cause the Trustees knew him to be a pro- 
eressive and thoughtful edueator, has add- 
ed several useful facts to the thousands 
that eram his busy brain. He has installed 
a modern student health service, stipulat- 
ing that tuberculosis ease-finding is to be 
a part of the annual health survey. He 
has directed that not merely every student, 
but every faculty member and every food 
handler is to be proteeted by the college’s 
up-to-date measures aimed at early diag- 
nosis and prevention. 

People outside seem to have heard about 
the program, too, because enrollment is 
creeping up, and several parents have re- 
marked that the health service influenced 
them to decide in favor of Ivy. 

This vear, when the doctor looked at the 
list of Ivy College people reporting for a 
physical examination, an examination that 
at last truly is a complete one, lo! Presi- 
dent Dexter’s name led all the rest! 

So, you see, there was a story behind the 
John Doe death notice in last June’s 
Alumni Review. And we ean tell it here, 
even if the editor lacked the facts, the space 
—or the eourage! 

But if you try to question me too closely 
about whether John Doe really lived, all I 
ean answer is that I think he should have. 

What do you think? 





IS OUR HIGH-SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING SUITED TO PRESENT- 
DAY NEEDS? 


THAT vocational training in the high schools, 
“as now administered by narrow federal speci- 
fieation,” is “out of step with modern employ- 
ment conditions” was asserted by Paul B. Jacob- 
on, principal of the University of Chicago 
Iligh School, at the 11th Annual Conference of 
Administrative Officers of Public and Private 





Schools held at the university, July 20-24. In 
support of this charge, Dr. Jacobson said: 


The old trades requiring highly specialized skills 
and long periods of training are disappearing. In 
the face of these changes, it is a mistake for the 
schools to teach separate trades to any large num- 
ber of pupils or to insist upon narrow specialization. 

Factory workers today do not need training in 
the handling of a particular machine so much as a 
knowledge of the skills and operations basic to 


industry as a whole. 








i 
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Instead of training tor specific jobs or even 
for specific occupations or industries, emphasis 
should be placed, he believes, on those opera- 
tions and processes common to a number of 
occupations and industries. 

A realistic program of vocational education will 
seek out the common denominators of industrial 
yperations and processes and concentrate attention 
upon them. 

Every young person should leave the secondary 
school knowing how to manage a machine, and with 
an understanding of some broad field of work. Stu 
dents should be given general shop training instead 
of the narrow specialization now so prevalent. 

Probably two semesters in any one shop are 
enough. Experience in a machine shop, a metal 
shop, a wood or carpentry shop, an automobile shop, 
and a foundry provides better training for the ver- 
satility which the future worker needs than six 
semesters in any one shop, because it trains the 
prospective worker for the mobility which we find 


in industry today. 


GUIDANCE COUNSELORS ARE AT 
“LOOKOUT POSTS” FOR THE 
MANPOWER COMMISSION 

THE significance of guidance counselors in the 
schools to the work of the War Manpower Com 
mission Was emphasized in a recent address by 
Mrs. Charlotte Lockhead, of the public-relations 
department of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. At a meeting of student-personnel 
administrators held in connection with the sum- 
mer session of Columbia University, Mrs. Lock- 
head said that “... 
lookout posts for the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. They are part of a line of communication 


vocational counselors are at 


which is very important to our war front.” In 
the war crisis, she said, guidance in school 


should reflect “the basie wisdom of rationing.” 


to urge the completion of the high-school 
course and even of the college course to those who 
have ability is a wise manpower counseling policy 
in a state of war. So now, as before, in your 
counseling make your suggestions in terms of the 
whole potentialities of the individual, thereby not 
using in a sub-assembly line a young woman who 
four or five years hence could help to bolster with 


fresh spirits and imagination an exhausted world. 


This does not mean, of course, that women 
should not be used on the “sub-assembly line” 
and in other types of industrial work. In a 
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survey of the employment of women in war 
industries, Mrs. Lockhead found that 


Women can do as well as men in working 
milling machines, light punch and forming presses, 
bench and watchmakers lathes, burring, polishing, 
lapping, and buffet-on-lathes, and in packing and 
labeling. Some jobs women can do better than 
men, because of finger dexterity and great patience. 
These include drill presses, assembly work of all 
types, soldering, tapping, painting—spray, steneil, 
and radium touch-up—winding coils, armatures, and 


visual inspect ion. 


Expanding opportunities for women were 
also referred to, especially in medicine, particu 
larly nursing, and in transportation and eom 
munication, including the railroad industries. 
“Teaching and social work remain about the 
same; the advertising, publicity, and writing 
fields are shrinking, except for government 
work which demands highly experienced 


people.” 


THE FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS’ 
CONTRIBUTION TO INTER- 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 
A STRONG cultural tie between the people of 
occupied France and the United States is re 
vealed in a new “Directory of Former Fellows 
of the American Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities,” published by the Institute 
of International Edueation, New York City 
According to the survey, which was made by 
Ruth Hubbard of the institute staff, 161 grad 
uates of American colleges and universities have 
studied in France on the Field Service Fellow- 
ships since 1919, and seven Frenchmen have 
studied at universities in the United States. A 
large majority of the 28 French universities, 
technical schools, and other institutions which 
the Americans attended are in occupied France. 
The fellowships were established shortly after 
World War I in honor of the 127 American 
Field Service volunteers who lost their lives 
while serving with the ambulance and eamion 
sections of the French Army before the United 
States entered the conflict. The total value of 
awards made during the past 23 years is $256, 
660. Although no fellows have been sent from 
America to France since 1940, a few grants-in 
aid have been accorded to young French scholars 


stranded in the United States during the past 
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eal In June, it w announeed that no 

re fellowships would be awarded under the 

row intil after the war, when American 

t! he ble to study ina “free France.” 

In 1 ung the fellow hip survey, Stephen 

I) n, director ot the institute, which has ad 
ministered the awards since 1924, said: 

It is impossible to read the pages of this diree 

t being impressed with the influenc and 

lowships as shown in the out 

standing accomplishments and varied activities of 

those who |! e held them... . The contributions 


rs have been great in the develop 


ment « common democratic way of life and in 
interpreting two great peoples to each other. 
Sixty-two of the former fellows are pro 
fe ! 1 colleges and universities, and six are 
econdal chool teacher 
(imo he well-known artists and writers 


ted in the directory is Samuel Cham- 
berlain, lecturer on the graphie arts, Massachu- 
etts Institute of Technology, etcher, photogra 
and author of “France Will Live Again,” 
books, 
Land,” published in July, 1942. 
include Maleolm 
Vew Repubh 


and other art including “Fair is Our 
Other writers 
Cowley, literary editor of The 


and Alexander Kk. Small, corre 


pondent abroad for the Chicago Tribune. 

In the various fields of science are, among 
many others, W. Albert Noves, Jr., professor 
of chemistry, University ot Rochester, and 


David Wechsler, chief psychologist in the Psy- 
Hospital (New 
York City) and assistant clinical professor of 


College of New York 


echiatrie Division ot Bellevue 


psychology, Medicine, 
University. 

{mong those in the humanities is G. Kenneth 
Holland, authority on work camps who is now 
Science and Edueation, 


director, Division of 


Oftice of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Atfairs. 


ol sociology, 


Frank Hamilton Hankins, professor 


Smith College, is noted for his 


work on population. Grayson L. Kirk is asso- 
clate professor of public law and government, 
Columbia University, and head of the depart- 
ment of government, Columbia College; his 
popular book, “Philippine Independence,” 


published in 1936. 


was 


Walter Rice Sharp, pro- 


fessor of government and head of the depart- 
ment, the College of the City of New York, has 


written widely on French and American polit- 
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ical science, as well as on Latin-Ameriean 


affairs. John Boardman Whitton, well-known 
authority on international law, is associate pro- 
fessor of polities, Princeton University. 

The field of Romanee languages lists Maurice 
Halperin, associate professor, University of 
Oklahoma; Jacques G. C. 
Bia Xt); 


French works; and Thomas R. 


Le Clerq, Queens Col- 


lege (Flushing, who has made many 
translations of 
Palfrey, professor, Northwestern University. 

Other prominent names appearing in the 


directory are Glenn R. 


Morrow, professor of 
philosophy, University of Pennsylvania, who is 
the author of books, articles, and reviews on 
philosophy and classical history; and Frank 
Monaghan, assistant professor of history and 
fellow of College, Yale 
who has written on such varied subjects as John 


Jay and World Fairs. 


Calhoun University, 


A TWO-YEAR DEGREE, “ASSOCIATE IN 
LIBERAL ARTS,” OFFERED AT 
MINNESOTA 


IN no sense, apparently, as a counterpart of 
the University of Chicago’s new Bachelor of 
Arts degree, the University of Minnesota, be 
ginning with the coming year, will offer, in its 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts, “the 
degree, Associate in Liberal Arts,” for the satis- 
factory completion of two years or 90 “credits” 
of college work. Ineluded in the 90-credit pro- 
gram “must be the present requirement in Eng- 
lish and two of the present requirements in 
social science, natural seienece, and foreign lan- 
guage.” The plan has been approved by the 
Board of 
officials and committees of the college presented 
to W.C. 
T. R. McConnell, associate dean of the college. 


Regents upon recommendation of 


Coffey, president of the university, by 


In his statement to the regents, Dean McConnell 


sald: 


Freshmen who enter the College of Science, Lit- 
erature and the Arts have, on the average, relatively 
high scholastic aptitude, yet by no means all of 
them may be expected to meet the standard for ad- 
mission to the senior college or the professional 
schools. However, a large number of them do 
complete two years of work. ... Although their 
education in two years will be less extensive and 
specialized than that of those who complete the 
requirements for the baccalaureate degree, they will 
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be finer persons and better citizens for their period 
of liberal training. 

It is the belief of the faculty that these students 
deserve the recognition which a certificate of their 


attainment would provide. 


AN ENGLISH INVESTIGATION OF THE 
VALUE OF GREEK AS A 
SCHOOL STUDY 


AMERICAN Classicists have been known to com 
plain about, not to say resent, the treatment ac- 
corded to their field by professors of education, 
considered generically. That some members of 
the latter guild are open to conviction, at least 
in England, is clearly shown by “An Appeal to 
Teachers of Classics,” published in The Journal 
of Education, July, 1942, over the signatures 
ot F. Clarke, director, Institute of Edueation, 
University of London; M. L. Jacks, director, 
department of education, University of Oxford; 
and EF. Kinchin Smith, a member of the staff of 
the University of London institute. 

These educationists, apparently alarmed by 
the schools, ask the 


classicists to co-operate in an investigation into 


the decline of Greek in 
the value and the methods of teaching this lan 
vuage. It seems that only two per cent of the 
pupils working for the school certificate study 
“On the 


other hand,” they eontend, “there is much evi- 


Greek, and that these are mostly boys. 


dence of adults regretting that they did not 


learn Greek at school” (a statement that will 
sound strange in the ears of American eduea- 
tionists). They desire to test the possibility 
of having Greek replace Latin as the first of the 


classical languages to be undertaken by the 
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pupils in the secondary school. The following 


tentative hypotheses are interesting: 


The purpose of the inve stigation is to obtain ob 


jective evidence as to which is the better order for 
the study of the two languages, and as to which 


language, where both cannot be learned, has more 


to offer in a four-year course. 


} 


Among the advantages claimed for Greek are its 


finer literature, the fact that it contains not only 


more vital ideas for the modern world but more in 


teresting and easy reading matter for beginners 


(including the New Testament), the greater lucid 


ity, beauty, and expressiveness of its language 


(still spoken today by millions in the Levant, with 
surprisingly little change in 2,000 years), its greater 
attraction for science pupils through its humanist 
and renaissance spirit, and its special appeal to the 
inspiration of 


These 


young through the freshness and 


Greek thought and discoveries. claims de 


serve investigation. 

The claim that Latin has greater value because 
it has in the past contributed more words to the 
English language needs reviewing in the light of 
our rapidly increasing scientific vocabulary, which 
is almost entirely derived from Greek. The study 


of Greek may be found, too, to have a more uni 


fying effect on the curriculum, linking up history, 
theology, 


drama, philosophy, 


geography, poetry, | 


mathematics, biology, physics, and art, all either 
born in Greece or owing much to Greek idle is in 
their infancy. 

What is needed to 


valuable as possible is 


investigation as 


make this a4 


the willingness of some 
schools to start parallel classes in Greek and Latin 


We, 


masters and headmistresses for their co-operation, 


next September. therefore, appeal to head 


and permission to allow such classes to be given in 


telligence and aptitude tests for two or three 


periods then, and again in 1944 and 1946. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

RussELL E. JONAS, executive secretary, Iowa 
Board of Edueational Examiners, has 
elected president, Black Hills Teachers College 
(Spearfish, S. D.), to sueceed E. C. Woodburn, 
retired. 


been 


STEVEN N. WATKINS, 


schools, Newman Grove (Nebr.), has been ap- 


superintendent of 


pointed president, Sheldon (Iowa) Junior Col- 
lege, and superintendent of schools, succeeding 


W. C. Jackman, who has accepted the super 
intendeney of the elementary schools, Elmhurst, 


Il. 


Mrs. Earte PINKERTON LAWRENCE has been 
named assistant dean of women, University of 


MeAllister Newbern, 


whose appointment as dean of women, Arkansas 


Arkansas, succeeding Ila 


State Teachers College (Conway), was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 23. 


Paut MITCHELL Operc, head of the depart 
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ment of music, University of Wichita, has been 
head ot muse, 


of Minnesota, to succeed Carlyle M. 


appointed the departinent ol 
Univer ily 
pulsory age ol retire 


Seott, who reached the co 
REESE, assistant professor ol Ro- 

Wilson College 
been appointed acting head ot 
Clara M. 
who retired in June after thirty-seven years as 
Vir- 


phonetics 


( Chambers- 
burg, Pa le has 
Syvret, 


the department, succeeding 


professor and head of the department. 
ginia Dodd Cooper, director otf the 
center of the French School, summer sessions, 
Middlebury 


ssistant professor of Romance languages. 


(Vt.) College, has been appointed 


Nep H. Dearborn, dean, Division of General 
Education, New York University, has been 
ven a two-year leave ot absence to serve as 


executive vice-president and managing director 
National Safety Couneil. lle 


W. H. Cameron, who has retired from the di 


1 - ) 
ol the succeeds 


rectorship after twenty-nine years of service to 
the couneil, which now has a headquarters staff 
of 140 persons. Dr. Dearborn will direct the 
council’s wartime program, which will involve, 


it is said, an expenditure of $5,000,000. 


Mario A, PEI, assistant professor of Romance 
languages, Columbia University, will conduct a 
new course on war linguisties (“the first of its 
kind to be given in this country’), based on a 
practical knowledge of the most important lan 
guages of Kurope, Asia, Africa, America, and 
the islands of the South 


with the fall 


Paeifie. The course, 


which will begin semester, 1S 
future officers in 
fields 


calling for a general acquaintance with foreign 


planned to meet the needs of 


the service and government workers in 


tongues. Emphasis will be placed on the abil 
ity to “locate and identify practically any lan- 


guage [the student] hears or sees.” 


Tue following members of the staff have re 
eeived the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology (Houghton): Harry E. 
Makens, 


Wiedenhoefer, civil engi- 


promotions at 


Krumlaut, mining engineering, R. F. 


chemistry, and E. P. 


neering, t assoelate professorships ; Russell ‘a. 
Smith, metallurgical engineering, to an assistant 
protessorship, 


(Clinton, N. Y.) has in- 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
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vited to its campus for lectures in the summer 
session two leading philosophers: Alexander 
Meiklejohn, now of St. John’s College (An- 
napolis), and Irwin Edman, professor of phi- 
losophy, Columbia University. Dr. Meiklejohn 
spent the week of July 27 at the college; Dr. 
Edman will lecture during the week of August 
10, 


Guy E. SNAVELY, executive director, Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, sueceeds Samuel T. 
Arnold, dean, The College, Brown University, 
as director of the Arts Program of the asso- 
ciation. The New 


York has made a “third and generous” grant 


Carnegie Corporation of 
for the continuation of the program, which has 
been one of the significant developments of the 
association’s activities. Dean Arnold has been 


forced by the increase in his administrative 
duties at the college to relinquish the director- 


ship of the program. 


Harotp Lancour, librarian of Cooper Union 
(New York City), has been elected chairman of 
the Engineering School Libraries Section, which 
has been organized as the seventh division of the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries. 
Brother Aurelian Thomas, director of libraries, 
Manhattan (N. Y.) College, is secretary of the 


section. 


Henry T. HEALD, president, Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago), has been elected pres- 
ident of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education. He is reported to be the 
youngest man ever elected to this post. 


FRANK C. WuitMmore, dean, School of Chem- 
istry, the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
named to a committee of twelve well-known 
American chemists, which has been appointed to 
advise the War Production Board on technical 


processes related to the war effort. 


Mariano PicON SAuAs, director of the Na- 
tional Archives of Caracas (Venezuela) and 
former professor of the history of art, Univer- 
sity of Chile, arrived in the United States, July 
20, for an extended visit to the leading univer- 
sities and cultural centers of the country. 


Henry Harrincton Hii, dean, University 
of Kentucky, has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, to succeed the late Ben G. 
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Graham, whose death was reported in SCHOOL 

<p Society, April 4. 

Dwicht B. IRELAND, assistant professor of 
education, the University of Rochester (N. Y.), 
has resigned to aecept the principalship of 
Baldwin High School, Birmingham, Mich. 


Recent Deaths 
The Journal of Education (London), July, 
1942, death of 


Welton, who had been professor of education, 


reported the recent James 
University of Leeds, prior to World War I. 
Dr. Welton was well known as the author of 
“The Psychology of Education,” ‘Principles 
and Methods of Teaching,” and “What Do We 
Mean by Edueation?” 

CHARLES CORNELL Ramsay, retired lawyer 
of Boston and former superintendent of schools 
(1908), White Plains (N. Y.), died, July 20, 
at the age of eighty-four years. 

I’. A. Z. KUMLER, founder and first president, 
Ball (Muncie, Ind.), 


died, July 20, at the age of eighty-seven years. 


State Teachers College 


Onpbess LaMar INMAN, professor of biology 
and head of the Charles A. Kettering Founda- 
tion for the Study of Chlorophyll and Photo- 
synthesis, Antioch College (Yellow 
Ohio), died, July 21, at the age of fifty-one 


Springs, 


years. Dr. Inman had held the professorship 
since 1921 and the headship of the foundation 
since the time of its establishment more than 


ten years ago. 


MELVIN KE. BaAssert, head of the department 
of Romance languages, University of Western 
Ontario (London), succumbed to a heart attack, 
July 25. Dr. Bassett, who had taught at Mer- 
cersburg (Pa.) Academy and at Princeton Uni- 
versity, joined the staff of the University of 
Western 1927. Dr. Bassett 


sixty-two years old at the time of his death. 


Ontario in was 


WituiamMm V. HaGenporn, former vice-dean, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Law School, St. Lawrence 
University, died, July 26, at the age of fifty 
years. Mr. Hagendorn, who became a member 
of the staff (1916) and vice-dean (1933), re- 
signed, December, 1941, to devote his entire time 


to the practice of law. 


Coming Events 


THE fiftieth annual meeting of the American 
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Psychological Association will be held at the 


Hotel Statler, Boston, and at Harvard Univer 
sity, September 2-6. 
THe 25th summer meeting of the Mathe 


matieal Association of America will be held at 
Vassar College, September 7-9, in conjunction 
with the summer meeting and colloquium of the 
American Mathematical Society and the meet- 
ing of the Institute of Mathematical Statisties. 
Among the speakers will be: R. L. Wilder, pro 
fessor of mathematics, University of Michigan; 
W. L. Ayres, Purdue University; H. F. Dodge, 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories; 8. S. Wilks, 
Prineeton University; Bernhard Haurwitz, Mas 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; L. S. Hill, 
Hunter College (New York City); R. KE. Root, 
Walter Bartky, the 
and H. B. Phillips, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


U. S. Naval 


University ot 


Academy : 


Chicago; 


THe Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities has issued an official announcement 
regarding the place of meeting for the 56th an 
nual convention of the association, October 28 
30. Due to the fact that the Hotel, 


Chicago, was taken over by the Army, August 


Stevens 


1, headquarters for the convention will be at the 
Drake Hotel, instead of at the Stevens, as an 


nounced by the association, May S. 


Education in the Magazines 


THe August number of Tomorrow has an 


“Tnterna- 
Other 


article by Margaret Lathrop Law, 
tionalism and Our Children’s Libraries.” 
interesting articles in the same number are “A 
Footnote to History,” by Alfred Noyes, and 
“Mussert—W ould-Be Dictator of Holland,” by 


Hendrik Willem van Loon. 


Other Items of Interest 

WoMEN in colleges and universities are train- 
ing more and more for work in fields hitherto 
reserved for men, if reports on summer-session 
enrollments and proposed courses for the winter 
At the Catholie Um 
“30 per cent 


can be used as criteria. 
versity of America, for example, 
of the taking 


courses are These 


students who are war-training 


women.” courses include 
those in testing of materials, fundamental elee- 


tute of Meteorology, the University of Chieago, 


tronies, and engineering drawing. Insti- 


announces that it will train a group of women to 
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weather officers in the WAAC. Courses 
will begin in September, and it is expected that 
2» of 
will be 
of Wyoming is planning 


ezve & 


a national total of more 


assigned to the insti- 
tute. The University 
chem- 


“emphasizing mathematics, 


istry, and physics,” desioned particularly to 


prepare women for positions In war industries, 


rin with the fall quarter. 


Despite the fact that eight weeks have been 


added to the calendar and that teaching sched- 
ules and expenses have thus been increased, the 
University of California has announced a bud- 
1942-43 “of 


28 less than was provided last year. 


which is 


” 


ret ior $14,048 270.58, 
$65,796 
beginning “‘in- 


The budget for the year just 


cludes $500,000 provided by the legislature for 
the summer term.” Salary increases are few 
and have been given almost exclusively to “aeca- 
demic employees receiving $3,300 or less and to 
815 of 1,104 administrative employees.” There 
were comparatively few appointments and pro- 


motions were fewer than usual. 


THE Pennsylvania State College reports that 


the sudden need for knowledge of the Russian 
language, because of America’s wartime alliance 
Republic, has increased the 
that 


enrollment in 


with the Soviet 


number of courses in the language, and 


there has been an increase in 


these eourses of more than 50 per cent. Four 
courses are being given by the Reverend Kon- 
stantine Auroroy, pastor of the Russian Ortho- 


dox Chureh, Philipsburg, Pa. 


Tue University of Louisville (Ky.) opened, 
June 1, a Division of Cooperative Education, 


according to a sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by Raymond A. Kent, president of the 
university. The 
four: (1) to 


study plan that will include both part-time work 


report 
functions of the division are 


administer a co-operative work- 


and alternative employment edueation; (2) to 
establish and operate a voeational-guidance ser- 
vice principally for university students, but also 
accessible to non-students in the community; 
(3) to administer a placement bureau to assist 
students in securing positions for which they 
are fitted; and (4) to develop and administer 
a testing and job-analysis service for business 


and professional organizations. 


THe University of British Columbia has an- 
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nounced the inauguration of a course leading 
It will 


graduate 


to the degree, Bachelor of Edueation. 
take a 


minoring in an 


“enable those concerned to 
degree in edueation without 
other subject, though three units of a study not 
specifically included in the educational field may, 
under certain conditions, be accepted for credit 


toward B.Ed. status.” 


BROTHERS COLLEGE of Drew University (Mad 
ison, N. 


years of 


J.) has announced the addition of two 
engineering work as a war measure 
for preparing students for more effective mili 
tary service. The new course is designed “to 
permit students to begin their university work 
in a liberal-arts college in the usual way” and 
upon reaching the half-way point, either “to 
transfer to an engineering school to complete 
their training for one of the branches of engi- 
neering or for military or naval work, or 
to continue as candidates for the A.B. degree.” 
Tue Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas (College Station) has announced that its 
department of architecture has been elected to 
Collegiate 


According to Ernest 


membership in the Association of 
Schools of Architecture. 
Langford, head of the department, the asso- 
ciation has a membership of only thirty schools. 


PREPARATORY ScwHooi, Fordham 
University, has been rated “very superior” by 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and 


This is the “highest pos 


FORDHAM 


Secondary Schools. 
sible ranking under a new method of evalua 


tion.” 


G. M. Guoss, of Louisiana State University, 
has prepared a Physical Ability Test (Males) 
which in his judgment, should be helpful in 
connection with the physical-fitness campaign 
now being conducted throughout the country. 
The battery of tests is designed to measure 
speed, skill in handling objects, control of one’s 
body, strength, and “power explosiveness,” all 
of which are necessary to the equipment of a 
physically effective soldier, sailor, marine, avi- 
ator, student, or worker. The tests 
ordered from the New York University Book- 
store, 18 Washington Place, New York City. 
A package of ten tests may be secured for $1; 
100 tests, $9; 500 tests, $35; and 1,000 tests, $50. 


may be 
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Correspondence... 





THE NATURE-NURTURE CONTRO- 
VERSY—A REJOINDER 


In ScHooL AND Society, September 6, 1941, 
[ published an article, “‘Evaluation of the Na- 
ture-Nurture Controversy.” Benjamin R. Simp- 
son advanced certain eriticisms of this article in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 6, 1941, under 
the I.Q. Contro- 


the title “Fundamentals of 
A Reply to Professor Witty.’ 
to these criticisms was included in a more ex- 


versy: My reply 
tended diseussion, “Nature-Nurture: A Hardy 
Perennial,’ Educational Method, March, 1942. 
Readers of ScHooL AND Society who have not 
seen this article may be interested in the follow 
ing brief summary of my answers to certain of 
the questions raised by Dr. Simpson. 

The first item related to Simpson’s presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the work of Bayley. 
Regarding this work, Simpson wrote: 


To one who reads Bayley’s work in toto, or even 
the part quoted by Dr. Witty, the main conclusion 
intended by Bayley and the one justified by the 
evidence, is that so-called ‘‘intelligence tests’’ at 
such an early age are so invalid or so unreliable or 
both that ‘‘tests of intelligence for infants and 
young children can not be used for the purpose of 
predicting later ability.’’ 

it is disconcerting to find that Dr. Witty 
interprets Bayley’s results, not as indicating the 


” 


non-validity of ‘‘intelligence tests’’ given at 18 
months of age, but rather as verifying large shifts 
in IQ. 


obtained at 18 months are just as valid and just 


Most inadvisedly he assumes that scores 
as reliable as those obtained at any later age. 


Neither 
Bayley nor I have claimed anything of the sort. 


This is clearly a misrepresentation. 


I can only consider that Simpson’s statements 
are attributable to his own failure to read Bay- 
ley in toto, for she points out that, while there is 
little predictive value in scores for very young 
children, there are also hazards in predicting 
mental growth at school ages. In the 39th 
Yearbook, she states: 


Changes in Stanford-Binet IQ points from 6 to 9 
years of age show shifting rates of growth, with 
larger changes over longer intervals, and with 25 
per cent of the children changing 10 or more IQ 


points on retests after one year, and 17 or more 


IQ points on retests after three years.! 


These studies of children during the first nine 


years of their lives are discussed further in 
“Mental Health in the Classroom,” and in other 
sourees.* 


In conclusion Bayley states: 


The fact that rates of growth in mental abilities 
are variable is now well established by the studies 
of various investigators. In addition to the studies 


on [our group] there are such studies as Honzik’s 


covering the ages 21 to 72 months; Freeman and 
Flory’s, for ages 8 through 17 years; and Well 


man’s, from pre-school to colle 


oe 
BY 


Other examples could be selected from Simp 


son’s article to demonstrate his seeming in 
capacity for accurate reproduction of studies 
and conclusions. 

A second item concerns my interpretation of 


certain studies of preschool children. In re 
ferring to one group of Iowa investigators, 1 
stated: “It is difficult to evaluate these reports 
without access to the original data.” Simpson 
asserts: “He | Witty] then goes on to give his 
opinions on the matter and later to quote from 
the Iowa studies as though their validity had 
not been called in question at all.” In the 
article, I actually followed this statement with 
a reference to Burks’s significant evaluation of 
the Iowa studies; the work of Goodenough was 
cited; Stoddard’s reply was mentioned, and sev 
eral other critical treatments were quoted. 
Finally, several studies of the change in IQ for 
preschool children and their significance were 
treated as follows: 

A small but statistically significant gain was re 
ported by workers from Utah, by Starkweather and 


Roberts, in Michigan, and by the Iowa workers. In 


the last named group, the initial gain seemed 
‘“genuine.’’ On the other hand, several other 
studies showed no difference when control groups 


were employed, and in others the very small gains 


1N. Bayley. ‘‘Mental Growth in Young Chil- 
dren.’’ 39th Yearbook, NSSE, Part II, pp. 29-30. 

2N. Bayley. ‘‘ Mental Health in the Classroom,’’ 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of In 
struction, NEA, Washington, D. C.: 1940, pp. 
52-53. 

3N. Bayley. 


p- éé. 


39th Yearbook, NSSE, Part II. 








100 


could not be considered significant. However, the 


n some instances and large in others, 


gains, small 
support a data trend in the total number of cases 
which no careful scientists would be inclined ordi- 
Moreover, they suggest a field 
research which 
the number and selection of 


to permit gene ralizations 


narily to ove rlook. 


may prove 


for unbiased, critical 


very tagnificant since 
cases are too inade quate 


time. 


Let no one assume that my recommendation 
in the foregoing paragraph was made without 
critical analysis of the data (including our own) 
which show the unreliability of intelligence tests 
for very young children. 

A third point relates to the lowa investiga- 
tions. Simpson feels impelled to set forth again 
at rather great length “some of the most olar- 
Ing fallacies and inadequacies of the lowa con- 
clusions.” He then points out that “the serious 
tudent of education can hardly evade the task 
of investigating at least sample studies of the 
[owa investigators, together with a first-hand 
study of the critical analyses of them already 
available, before adopting their claims as war- 
ranted.” I should go further. 1] 


that the serious student become acquainted with 


should insist 


the splendid eritical study of the growth of in- 
telligence by Bayley, the reviews of Burks and 
MeNemar and the answers by Stoddard and 
Wellman. I should direct attention to the erit- 
ical comments in Educational Method, and to 
the recent summaries on the constancy of the 
IQ) and on socio-economic status and intelligence 
in the Psychological Bulletin. I should recom- 
mend an overview of the 27th and the 39th 
Yearbooks, of the NSSE. And finally I should 
bring to the attention of the student the Har- 
vard Growth Studies and reviews of them.‘ 
Through this reading, the capable student would 
doubtless achieve a fair perspective; he would 
be cautious in aeeepting some sweeping denun- 
ciations and generalizations, even when they are 
made by excellent and usually careful scholars. 
Accordingly, he would probably conclude that 
Terman’s regrettable show of emotion in the 
39th Yearbook is not a “masterful analysis” as 
Simpson reports, but is simply an unworthy 


4W. F. Dearborn and J. W. M. Rothney. ‘‘ Pre- 
dieting the Child’s Development.’’ Cambridge: 
Sei-Art Publishers, 1941. The Psychological Bul- 
letin has already published a critical review and a 
reply. 
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display of bad feeling on the part of one of our 
most distinguished scholars. 

A fourth point is one of misleading interpre- 
tation. It will be noted that Simpson exagger- 
ates certain of my conclusions concerning the 
use of intelligence tests. I remarked in answer 
to the question, “Should prospective teachers 
generally be encouraged to give tests with a 
view to using them in the classroom?” that I 
agreed at this point with George Stoddard who 
“Mental testing as a standard pro- 
Simpson 


concludes: 
cedure should be allowed to decline.” 
interprets this statement as positing “the aban- 
donment of the tool altogether.” It will be 
noted that my statement does not imply “the 
abandonment” of mental testing. Instead, I 
should recommend extreme caution in giving 
mental tests and in interpreting their results 
among teachers generally. And I believe that 
workers in the field of mental testing and child 
study should experiment with, and devise more 
valid, measures of intelligence. I am convinced 
that the task of testing children should, at the 
present time, be reserved for experts who have 
obtained a type of training which teachers gen- 
erally can not and need not receive. 

In the meantime, prospective teachers gen 
erally should be made fully aware of the limi- 
tations and the values of tests. It is partieu- 
larly important that they understand that care 
must be exercised in predicting growth from a 
mental-test score derived at any age level. 

To the already extensive evidence showing the 
variability in IQ’s at different age levels, the 
Harvard Growth Study eontributes data from 
a large-scale longitudinal study of growth which 
should be examined in connection with this con- 
troversy. This study was started in the fall of 
1922 when “approximately 3,500 children enter- 
ing the first grade of three cities of the metro- 
politan area of Boston were examined. In ad- 
dition to 12 annually repeated physical mea- 
surements, a battery of mental and scholastic 
tests was administered annually to these same 
children for as long a time as they remained in 
(P. 34.) 


and subgroups were compared on various in- 


school.” Scores of various groups 
telligence tests given from year to year. 

The following paragraph suggests the vari- 
ability that may be anticipated when different 


tests are employed: 
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An IQ of 100, which is commonly interpreted as 
indicating average ability and a position near the 
ter of an unselected group, represents on tests 


} 
en 


given for the first time, positions varying from th 
19th to the 65th percentiles. The position, there 
fore, of an IQ of 100, as indicated by the results of 
tests used in this study, ranges from one in the 
lower quarter of the group, representing an ability 
vhich is supposed to approximate dullness, to one 
near the upper third of the distribution, indicating 


brightness of a promising nature.5 


Moreover, one may expect individual growth 


eurves to exhibit great fluctuations. Certain 


cases were selected: 


In order to make a more extensive study of the 
fluctuations of individual mental growth curves 
(i.e., those who had the same estimated true mental 
ages at age 16). . . . These cases had varied points 
of origin; at age 8 there was a range of 35 points 
in their standard scores (7.¢., the two most extreme 
cases were three and one half sigmas apart), yet at 
age 16 they had reached similar growth positions. 


(Pp. 179-180.) 


The foregoing analysis was made of children 
who had reached the same terminal points at 
sixteen years of age. Large variations were 
found at 16 for those who started with identical 
mental ages at 8. 

Thus variability at every age level is found 
in this longitudinal study; as a result the au- 
(1) marked 


individual differences may be found among any 
maturity group at every 


thors affirm two basie principles: 


uge, sex, ethnie or 
period of measurement, and (2) marked vari 
ability in individual growth curves appears 


throughout the course of the growth period. 


(Italies ours.) 


The principle of individual variability goes right 
to the root of such problems as the constancy of the 
IQ, the use of height-weight tables, the prediction 
of time of maturity, prediction of age at which 
growth will cease and various similar problems. 
We have established the fact that variability rather 
than consistency in growth is the rule, that predic- 
tion except for averages of groups is hazardous 
(and even this is hazardous at the adolescent 
period) and that 
dures have little value in the study of individuals. 


(P. 346.) 


comparison-with-average proce 


Yes, these and other studies do strike deeply 


5 W. F. Dearborn and J. W. M. Rothney. ‘‘Pre- 
dicting the Child’s Development.’’ Cambridge: 
Sei-Art Publishers, 1941, p. 134. 
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at basic problems and practices in edueation 
the prediction of growth, classifieation and pro- 
motion of pupils and many similar issues. Cer 
tainly the fair and thoughtful student must 
question the propriety of a number of adminis 
trative practices associated with mental testing. 
Despite the dogmatism of Simpson concerning 
these matters, there is a growing tendency on 
the part of school administrators to recognize 
the limitations of mental tests and other instru 
ments and devices for establishing homogeneity 
and to seek more efficient and practical means 
of earing for individual differences. 

It is essential at the present time, I believe, 
that all persons in education work cooperatively 
in a determined effort to make steady gains on 
the relatively uncharted road which lies ahead. 
Tolerance, mutual understanding and humility 


are demanded if progress is to be made. These 
efforts are needed daily in our schools; and they 
are demanded also in scientific work. As Bar 


bara Burks points out, there is no need for con 
troversy; but there is “a need for a cooperative 
research set-up in which skill in the statistical 
reduction of data shall meet skill in the hand 
ling of child subjects.” 
Pau A. Witty 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


“WHEN VOCATIONAL-GUIDANCE 
TESTS DISAGREE”—AN ANSWER 
TO A REPLY 


“WHEN Voeational-Guidance Tests Disagree,” 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY Mey ae presented evidence 
that psychological tests which purport to mea 
sure the same trait often fail to correlate sub 
stantially with each other. For example, the 
MeAdory and Meier-Seashore art tests are re 
ported! to correlate between .27 the 
Thurstone Vocational Interest Schedule and the 


and i 


Strong Voeational Interest Blank correlates be 
tween —.03 and .32?; the Hepner Vocational 
Interest Test and the Strong Vocational Inter 
est Blank correlate between .15 and .19°; two 

*¢Student Guidanee Tech 
McGraw-Hill, 1938, p. 216. 

20. K. Buros (Editor). ‘*‘The Nineteen Forty 
Mental Measurements Yearbook.’’ The Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, New Jer 
sey, 1941, p. 1683. 

3—. F. Parry. ‘‘A Statistical 
Six-Year Psychological Testing 
School of Journalism, Syracuse University.’’? Un 
published doctoral dissertation, 1941. On file, Syra 
euse University Library. 


1D. G. Paterson et al. 
niques.’’ New York: 


Evaluation of a 
Program in the 
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teacher-aptitude test re reported® to ce rrelate 
I) nd S$ ner’ | found low inter-correla 
tion I x objective personality tests, ex 
cep ( ‘ nm WwW cl! dentical ele en re 
reported 
(rt! Hl. Bi ivileld? has criticized the corre 
on of the Hepner and Strong interests tests 
ol e grounds that the Hepner test 1s invalid. 
be true But when both interest tests 
vere correlated with reliable grades in specific 
na veneral ibject areas, me crlioible Zero order 
partial relations appeared despite the use 
( ntere ratings expressed as raw scores, 
tundard scores, ranks, ratios, letter grades, and 
every conceivable combination of these. 


I] wever, Mr. 


elors would expect an interest Inventory topre 


Braytield replied, “Kew coun- 


expect iterest-test’ re 


with school grades, then these 


» addressed to the dean who tor 


years has experimented with in 


terest tests, among other tests, to select students 
vho appear most likely to be successful and who 
rote in the general catalog of Syracuse Uni 


sis in the School of 


versity, page 74: “Hmph 


Journ is placed on scholarship. ... In gen 
eral, a student unable to do better than average 
work in journalistic subjects will not be success 


ul later in the newspaper profession.” 


These correlations are addressed to the dean, 
whose letter to me reads: 

I sl 1 il to know whether would be pos- 

ble to make a study of the degree of correla 
tion it [a capacity-test battery] has with the re- 
suits of student n the Law Sehool after the y come, 
and whether in your opinion it could not be very 
substant vy improved for future use ... for the 

rpose of determining to what extent it could be 
in aid ins g applicants for admission to this 
Law C ege 

These correlations are addressed to the stu- 
dent who had failed in two edueation courses 


and who Was de termined to leave school because, 


as he put it, “his highest vocational [interest ] 


*N. F. Stump. Journal of Educational Psy 
hology, 28: 595-600, 1937. 
R. Stagner. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
16: 453-456, 1932. 
\. H. Brayfield. ScHooL AND Society, 56: 17- 
LS, July , 1942, 
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rating Was ‘teacher’ and if he couldn’t pass edu 
And 


to the voeational counselors who in the past four 


cation courses he couldn’t pass anything!” 


years have sent approximately 600 scholastically 
the 
hope that they might reveal some field or ‘in 


deficient students for vocational tests in 


wherein the student might “do better” 
“When 


Voeational-Guidance Tests Disagree” presented 


terest” 
where he might earn higher grades. 


negligible relationships between interest-test 
ratings and grades in general and specitie fields. 


The 


tional-interest or personality tests, or to argue 


purpose here is not to criticize voea- 
the validity of the judgments of the two deans, 
the student, or the vocational counselors cited 
above. The purpose here is to demonstrate test 
meanirgs and test relationships which are not 
vet universally known. 

Nor is the purpose to nullify the use of vo- 
Mr. 


out, may help “in 


cational tests. Tests, as Brayfield and 


others point identifying 
problems which need not always depress scho- 
lastie achievement but which ‘make a difference’ 
to the student himself or to his assoeiates.” In 
better 


standing of the individual as a whole.” 


under- 
A nd 


vet, despite my supervision of the administra 


other words, they may give “a 


tion of more than 6,000 tests within the past 
four years and in the counseling of hundreds 
of students, I have yet to learn the significance 
of certain items in the Strong Voeational In- 
Blank 


counselors 


terest items which few teachers and 


seemed to have read and the sig- 


nificance of which I fail to see in relation to 


a student’s future adjustment as an adver- 


schoolman, chemist, 
office clerk, physicist, mathematician, ete. Such 
items as ‘(Mark “Like,” “Indifferent,” or ‘Dis- 
like’’) : 


itiations, chopping wood, pet canaries, perform- 


tiser, lawyer, minister, 


pet monkeys, snakes, rough house in- 


ing sleight-of-hand tricks, excursions, billiards, 
collecting postage stamps, musical comedy, de- 
tective stories, fortune tellers, cowboy movies, 
calling friends by their nicknames, gruff men, 
people who talk very slowly, people who chew 
gum, climbing along the edge of a precipice 
”; these items, which I admit are the most 
irrelevant I could find, seem wholly impertinent, 
inapplicable, and immaterial in the broader as- 
pects of life. 

But, testophiles will add, these items have 
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been weighted empirically in terms of occupa- 
tional ditferentiation by the most complicated 
ot statistics. As Gordon W. Allport’ writes in 
reply ° 

As the statistics grow better and better, the in 


telligibility grows less and less. Contamination by 


‘S 
statistical artifacts is not uncommon... From 
one highly sophisticated empirical seale comes this 
extreme instance: children who give the respons 


; 


rd ‘‘green’’ to the stimulus word ‘‘grass’’ re 
+ 6 for ‘‘loyalty to the gang’’—an 


ive a score of g 


example of empiricism gone wild. 

Empiricism almost as wild is reported by 
Cuff’ where, in a study of 758 college students, 
items predicting college grades best, in order ot 
importance, were (a) frequency of having den- 
tal work done, (b) family ownership of an auto- 
mobile that is not a truck, ete. 

Actually, the correlation between the number 


of frying pans in the home and a child’s spell 


Peewee . « 
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ing score is higher than many voeational-test 
relationships. 

In resumé, this is no diatribe on the useless 
Rather it presents the idea that 
Vocational Interest 
Test, 


otten do not corre 


ness OL tests. 
tests bearing the same title 
Test, <Art 


Teacher-A ptitude lest, ete. 


Judgment Test, Introversion 


late substantially with each other and that an 


interest-test rating of “A” or “high” or “excel 


lent’ does not indicate that a student will earn 


higher grades In some specialized or reneral 


eourse than a student who scores low on an 
Interest test. This is an argument tor more 
cautious use of interest tests, for more intel 
ligent interpretations of vocational guidance 


tests, and for the added pertinency otf interest 
vnd personality test items. 
Douauas F. Parry 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





NEGRO EDUCATION IN A NORTHERN 
STATE 
The Education of Negroes in New Jersey. By 
Marion M. THOMPSON WRIGHT. 1x + 227pp. 
New York: Bureau of Publeations, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. $2.35. 
DrESPITE the passage by the New Jersey legis- 
lature in 1881 of a statute which made illegal 
the exclusion of children from the public schools 
because of their race, nationality, or religion, 
the policy of dual schools still continues in cer- 
tain portions of the state. As a matter of fact, 
it has been observed in recent years that this 
undemocratic tendency is on the increase. 
Using this fact as a springboard, Dr. Wright, 
assistant professor of education at Howard 
University, devotes her Ph.D. dissertation, com- 
pleted under the sponsorship of Merle Curti, 
professor of history, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, to an historical analysis of 
Negro education in New Jersey from colonial 
times until 1900. This date was chosen as the 
terminal point because thereon the state legis- 
lature “transferred the control and management 
G. W. Allport. 
Interpretation. ’’ 
pany, 1939, p. 329. 
SN. B. Cuff. Peabody Journal of Education, 
12: 114-117, 1934. 


‘Personality: A Psychological 
New York: Henry Holt and Com 


of the Manual Training and Industrial School 
for Colored Youth to the State Department ol 
Public Instruction” (p. 180) and thereby “set a 
general pattern of education for Negroes in 
New Jersey which has continued to the present 
time” (p. VI). 

The introductory chapter, a general survey, 
is followed by a consideration of the charitable 
particularly that ot 
Negro 


The account then continues with the 


work of religious societies, 


the Friends, in behalf of freedom and 
edueation. 
changing status of the Negro, free and slave, 


New Abolitionist 


societies, and the gradually growing recognition 


in the Ameriea, the rise of 


of the right of the Negro to democratie treat 


ment. The final section contains a_ chapter 
which utilizes the findings of edueational in 
vestigations on the Negro, carried on during 
the past fifteen years, *... to determine in what 


respects the present conditions are similar to or 
from those that existed at the end of 
the nineteenth century” (p. 183). Dr. Wright 
that New tended to 


follow the discriminatory practices of the South 


different 


shows southern Jersey 
and that this tendency is slowly making prog 
ress in some northern counties. In short, “... 
the edueational practices of the twentieth cen 


tury continue the pattern characterized by the 
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marked variations and glaring inconsistencies 
handed 


193.) 


’ 


b ] 
down from the nineteenth century. 


The summary and econelusions are ¢ and 


earetul with respect to the accumulated data. 


In the final chapter, “Implications for Eduea- 


author makes a_ socially-conscious 


tion,” the 
plea for educational equality of the Negro. 

Professor Wright has used to advantage 
in great abundance the multiplicity of original 
Her documen- 


and 


and secondary source materials. 


tation is extensive, and her bibliography is par- 
tially annotated, well-balanced, and inclusive of 


thesis materials. The story covers a period of 


approximately two and a half centuries, and 1S 


necessarily incomplete and of insufficient detail 
with respect to some historical incidents. There 


are several unimportant orthographical slips 


and phraseological repetitions. An index is not 
provided 
This 


Information on 


thesis extends the range of available 


Ameriean edueational history 
in general and on the Negro’s edueational devel- 
opment in one state in particular. It can be 


recommended for supplementary reading in 
eourses in American social history as well as in 
the history of American edueation. 
WitiiamM W. BrIicKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW 


ITOR, Education Abstracts 
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BAKER, HaArotp V. Children’s Contributions in 

Elementary School General Discussion (Child De- 
velopment Monographs, No. 29). Pp. xiii+ 150. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1942. $1.85. 
This study makes an important addition to recog- 
nized changes that occur in the mental and social 
orientation of children during the elementary-school 
years 


Bora, Dorotny, and Huan 
The Booklist—The Far East. 
Part IT. Pp. 289-294. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 1942. 25¢; quantity rates. 
An annotated bibliography 


BoRTON (compilers). 
(Vol. 38, No. 14.) 


CUSHMAN, RosertT FE. What’s Happening to Our 
Constitution? (Publie Affairs Pamphlets, No. 
70). Pp. 34. Publie Affairs Committee, Ine., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1942. 10¢. 


Tracing the development of important Constitutional 
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theories as practiced by such Supreme Court Judges 
as Holmes and Brandeis. 


Downs, Rosert B. (editor). Union Catalogs in the 
United States. Pp. xxii+409. The American 
Library Association, Chicago. 1942. $5.00. 

Of importance to the field of research as it aims to 
give a complete picture of the status, planning cost, 
administration, use, limitations, and possibilities of 
an instrument to which research workers are turn- 
ing in increasing numbers for the location of the 
literature of their respective subjects. Includes con 
tributions by Arthur B. Berthold, LeRoy C. Merritt, 
George A. Schwegmann, and John P. Stone. 

e 


HARDIE, CHARLES D. Truth and Fallacy in Educa- 
tional Theory. Pp. x+151. Cambridge: The 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. 1942. 
$2.00. 

Includes “Education According to Nature,” “The 
Educational Theory of Johann Friedrich Herbart,” 
“The Educational Theory of John Dewey,” ‘The 
Basis of Any Educational Theory,” “The Theory of 
Educational Measurement.” 

e 


HART, EUGENE D., and JOHANNA E. ALLERDING. 
The Booklist—Training for War. (Vol. 38, No. 
19.) Part Il. Pp. 397-417. American Library 
Association, Chicago. 1942. 25¢; quantity rates. 
A selected, annotated reading list. 

© 


Home Improvement. Pp. 181. Illustrated. The 
Foundation School, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
1942. 

Making life happier through home improvement. 
e 


MACMEEFKEN, M. Developmental Aphasia in Edu- 
cationally Retarded Children (Publications of the 
W. H. Ross Foundation—Scotland—for the Study 
of Prevention of Blindness). Pp. 95.  Illus- 
trated. University of London Press, Ltd., St. 
Hugh’s School, Bickley, Kent. 1942. Three 
shillings. 

A study to determine the extent to which develop- 
mental aphasiec characters of learning interference 
are present in a typical group of seriously retarded 
children 

e 

MILLER, WARD IRA. Democracy in Educational Ad- 
ministration—An Analysis of Principles and 
Practices. Pp. x+117. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1942. 
$1.75. 

A discussion of the means of developing more effi 
cient organization among school administrators with 
emphasis on the application of democratic principles. 


TAYLOR, JOHN W. Louisiana State University 
Bureau Educational Research Monograph Series, 
No. 1. Pp. 23. Illustrated. Multilithed by the 
university, Baton Rouge. 1942. 

A discussion of the income and expenditures of 
Louisiana State University. 
° 


WAHLQUIST, JOHN T. The Philosophy of American 

Education (Series in Education). Pp. xiv + 407. 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th St., 
New York. 1942. $3.25. 
A pioneer attempt to clarify conflicting assumptions 
and their implications relative to the three major 
philosophies of American education, with emphasis 
on the American public-school system. 











